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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of Swiss Francs (SF) unless noted) 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY 1989 


Average population (millions) 6.73 
Population growth (percent change) 0.9 
GDP at current prices 268,410.0 289,800.0 
Per capita GNP (current prices) 42,415.0 45,399.0 
Real GDP (percent change) 3.0 Sea 
Consumer price index (percent change) 1.9 3.2 
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PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Industrial production (percent change) 7.0 
Labor force: 
industry and services (1,000) 3,027.0 
of which foreign 820.0 
Unemployment (average percent for year) 0.7 


FOREIGN TRADE, PAYMENTS BALANCE, FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Exports of goods (FOB) 74,063.6* 84,267.9* 88,256.9 
Imports of goods (CIF) 82,398.7* 95,208.6* 96,610.9 
Trade balance -8, 335.1" -10,940.7* -8,354.0 
Current account balance 12, 296.0 9,700.0 12:5, 73830 
Foreign exchange reserves (year end) 35,947.0 32,500.0 36,565.0 
Average exchange rate (SF/Dol) 1.46 1.64 1.3 
*Adjusted 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


U.S. (cumulative in million dollars) 18,734.0 19,209.0 23,733.90 


MONETARY AND FISCAL 


Central Bank money (percent change) -10.9 -1.9 -2.6 
Federal budget 


Receipts 21, Sou. 28,334.0 30,264.0 
Expenditures 26,633.0 27,449.0 29,607.0 
Surplus 1,248.0 885.0 657.0 


U.S.-SWISS TRADE (Swiss Customs Source 


Swiss imports from U.S. 4,560.7 6,080.0 
Swiss exports to U.S. 6,294.4 7,439.0 
U.S. percent of total Swiss imports 5.5 6.4 
U.S. percent of total Swiss exports 8.5 8.8 


MAIN INDUSTRIAL IMPORTS FROM THE U.S. IN 1990. Diamonds, other precious 
stones and jewelry; EDP and office equipment and parts; electrotechnical 
machinery; aircraft and aircraft parts; motor vehicles and parts; instruments 
and apparatus for optical, medical and industrial applications; organic 
chemicals; industrial machinery; plastic materials. 


PRINCIPAL SWISS EXPORTS TO THE U.S. IN 1990. Industrial machinery, including 
machine tools, textile machinery, printing and paper machinery; organic 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs; watches; jewelry; electrotechnical 


machinery; instruments and apparatus for optical, medical, and industrial 
applications. 





SUMMARY 


Switzerland marked its eighth consecutive year of economic 
expansion in 1990, with growth rates somewhat lower than in the 
two preceding years. In value terms, exports increased by 5.5 
percent compared with 13.8 percent in 1989. Imports rose only 
marginally, by 1.5 percent, compared with a 14.2 percent increase 
in the previous year. As a result, the trade deficit fell by 24 
percent to Swiss Franc (SF) 8 billion. Industry was working at 
near capacity with an increase in manufactured goods output of 
2.8 percent (2.0 percent in 1989). Domestic investment in 
industrial equipment remained lively, especially in the first 
half of the year. This investment activity reflected Swiss 
manufacturers' continuing efforts to modernize plants and 
machinery in order to preserve international competitiveness and 
to reduce the effects of an acute skilled labor shortage. 
However, a steep rise in interest rates led to a marked slowdown 
in construction investments during the course of the year. The 
unemployment rate averaged 0.6 percent but went up slightly to 
0.8 percent toward year-end. The rise was mainly due to labor 
shedding in the construction sector. 


The main economic development in 1990 was the acceleration of 
inflation, triggered mainly by spiraling rents which were the 
result of hefty mortgage rate increases, the overheated economy 
and the rise in interest rates and oil prices. On an annual 
average, the rate of inflation rose from 3.2 percent in 1989 to 
5.4 percent in 1990. The rise in prices is worrisome since 


Switzerland, like Germany, is usually considered a low-inflation 
economy. 


During the course of 1991, Switzerland will face a number of 
issues which will bear on its long-term economic performance. 
The completion of the Uruguay Round will likely have a 
significant impact on Switzerland's protected agricultural 
sector. Likewise, the Swiss will decide whether they want to 
strengthen their country's political and economic ties with the 
European Community (EC), either by joining their European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) partners and the EC in establishing the 
European Economic Area (EEA), and/or by making an application to 
join the EC as a full member. Either step would require certain 
sacrifices, such as partially giving up Swiss sovereignty and 
abandoning long-standing commercial, banking, and labor 
practices. Of all EFTA countries, Switzerland already has the 
closest business ties to the EC: its leading companies are 
integrated into the Community and are significant EC employers. 
The EC, moreover, takes 57 percent of Swiss exports and provides 
70 percent of total Swiss imports. 


Of more immediate concern, Switzerland's current economic 
slowdown resulted in two consecutive quarters of declining GDP 
for the first time since 1983. However, the downturn is expected 





to be short-lived. Most forecasters predict positive GDP growth 
in the second and third quarters of 1991, and an overall positive 
GDP growth rate of 0 to 1 percent. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND OUTLOOK 


In spite of its modest size and lack of raw materials, 
Switzerland is one of the world’s most highly industrialized and 
wealthiest countries. Swiss manufacturers are leading exporters 
in high value sectors such as custom-made power equipment and 
machine tools, textile machinery, watches, precision instruments, 
and pharmaceuticals. The emphasis is firmly on added value: the 
price of export items is more than five times that of imported 
goods. Export sales in 1990 increased by 5.5 percent over 1989, 
due primarily to strong demand for capital and consumer goods by 
Switzerland’s principal trading partners in Western Europe and 
North America. Foreign sales accounted for almost 40 percent of 
the gross national product and were the country’s leading growth 
sector last year. Imports rose by 1.5 percent and consisted 
chiefly of capital and consumer goods, raw materials, and 


energy. The Swiss trade deficit fell by 24 percent from SF 11 
billion to SF 8 billion. 


Industrial production rose by 2.8 percent in 1990. This rate was 
more than expected considering that industry was operating at 
over 90 percent of capacity for most of the year and suffered 
from a tight labor market with an average unemployment rate of 
only 0.6 percent. Output was further adversely affected by the 
Gulf Crisis, high interest rates, and a strong Swiss franc. 
Growth was possible only through the politically sensitive hiring 
of additional foreign workers and from further raising the level 
of industrial sophistication. Real domestic investment in labor 
saving equipment grew by over 5 percent. New orders for 
manufactured goods, mostly from Switzerland’s principal trading 
partners, were 4 percent higher at the end of 1990 than a year 
earlier. Domestic demand for consumer and capital goods leveled 
off toward year-end. Construction investment, which grew at 6.7 
percent in 1989, slowed to a 3.2 percent rate of growth in 1990. 
Within construction, the worst hit sector was residential 
building. High prices for land, soaring construction costs, and 
rapidly rising mortgage rates, which reached 8.5 percent in the 
last quarter of 1990, deterred home ownership and exacerbated an 
already acute shortage of reasonable housing. 


On the back of full employment, nominal incomes grew 5 percent, 
but consumers were cautious about spending their money. There 
was widespread concern about inflation which averaged 5.4 percent 
for the year. Inflation exceeded 6 percent toward the end of 
1990 and early 1991, compared with 3.2 percent in 1989 and 1.9 
percent in 1988. Higher prices for food and energy, the latter 
due to the Gulf war, were partly responsible for last year’s 





increase. But the main factor was a steep rise in rents 
triggered by higher mortgage rates and a rise in short-term 
interest rates (to 9 percent). These were partially the result 
of the central bank’s restrictive monetary policy. Mortgage 
rates rose four times in the past two years, prompting an average 
25 percent increase in house rents. About 70 percent of the 
Swiss live in rented accommodations and rental charges constitute 
roughly 18 percent of the country’s consumer price index. 


The slowdown in the pace of Swiss economic performance, which set 
in during the last quarter of 1990, is expected to continue 
throughout most of the current year. Demand in many of 
Switzerland’s key export markets has become sluggish. Swiss 
manufacturers hope that strong demand in Germany will help to 
make up for the loss of sales elsewhere. As a result of the 
downturn in production, there are already indications of a slight 
loosening on the labor market. Unemployment rose to 1.0 percent 
during the first three months of 1991. However, there is still 
an acute shortage of qualified staff, in particular in the 
services sector, which is expected to be the one least affected 
by the slowdown. So far, inflationary pressures have not eased: 
in May 1991 consumer prices were 6.3 percent higher than a year 
ago. There are, however, a few signs that the economy will 
recover during the second half of the current year. Average wage 
hikes of 7.5 percent are expected to spur domestic consumption, 
while exports should pick up as a result of a weakening Swiss 
franc, especially against the dollar and the German mark. After 
two quarters of declining GDP, positive GDP growth is expected in 
the second half of the year. Most forecasters predict an overall 
year-end growth rate of 0 to 1 percent, down from 2.6 percent 
growth in 1990. 


MONETARY POLICY. The Swiss National Bank (SNB) tightened its 
monetary policy at the beginning of 1990 to slow the decline of 
the Swiss franc. As a result of the restrictive policy, the 
Swiss franc firmed with respect to other major currencies. In 
the fall, when it became obvious that the Swiss economy was 
slowing down, the SNB slightly moderated its restrictive course. 
However, monetary policy remains and is expected to remain tight 
as long as inflation rates are high. The financial market’s 
reaction to the policy is demonstrated by the persistence of 
higher short-term than long-term interest rates. 


In 1990 the monetary base (currency plus banks’ sight deposit 
accounts) decreased by 2.6 percent, far below the 2 percent 
growth target set by SNB for the year. By the end of the year, 
the SNB anticipated that the 2 percent monetary base growth 
target would not be achieved, but did not expect undershooting 
the target by 4.6 percent. The SNB reports the result was 
partially due to tighter-than-planned monetary policy 
necessitated by exchange rate developments and high rates of 


inflation. High interest rates also led to a drop in the demand 
for currency. 





Monetary policy is likely to remain tight throughout 1991. Ina 
change from past practice, the SNB’s monetary policy objectives 
for 1991 do not include a target growth rate for the monetary 
base. Instead the bank has set a medium-term target of 1 percent 
growth per year, which the SNB predicts will permit growth while 
maintaining price stability. In the short term, the SNB will 
continue using monetary policy to prevent excessive fluctuations 
in the Swiss franc’s rate of exchange and thereby limit the 
consequent imported inflation. 


The bank still uses the monetary base as a principal economic 
indicator, and publishes quarterly forecasts to show how monetary 
aggregates are developing with respect to the medium-term growth 
target. One of the SNB’s main concerns this year is that there 
will be an upturn in the economy before inflation is brought down 
to a reasonable level, putting Switzerland into a growth phase 
while still experiencing high inflation. Unlike other more 
optimistic private and public forecasters, the SNB predicts an 
economic upturn will not come until early 1992, by which time 


restrictive monetary policy will have brought inflation down to 4 
percent. 


FISCAL POLICY. Budget results reported by the federal 
government, cantons, and municipalities for 1990 are expected to 
be balanced despite a budgeted deficit of SF 1.9 billion. For 


the most part, this is due to a federal government surplus of 
almost SF 1 billion, reflecting a high volume of receipts. 


Switzerland has now had budget surpluses for five consecutive 
years. 


Current budget projections are characterized by growing 
expenditures and declining revenues. The 1991 projected federal 
expenditures are SF 31.1 billion while receipts are expected to 
be SF 31.7 billion. This would give the federal government a 
modest surplus of SF 600 million for 1991. At the same time, the 
budget deficits of the cantons (SF 2.9 billion) and 
municipalities (SF 1 billion) are likely to widen. The 
anticipated result is an overall public sector deficit of over 

SF 3 billion for 1991. Overall expenditures will increase by 


approximately 10 percent, while revenues increase only 
7.8 percent. 


On June 2 Swiss voters rejected a government-sponsored tax 
package which would have modernized the country’s tax system and 
made it more "Euro-compatible" by introducing a value-added tax 
(VAT). This was the third time in 15 years that Swiss voters 
rejected the VAT. Analysts predict the Federal Council and the 
Parliament will put off for the next several years any new 
attempt at making Switzerland’s tax system more like that of its 
neighbors. The rejection of the VAT obviously does not bode well 





for any future Swiss consideration of an EC membership 
application. The government must introduce a new tax package 
before its present authority to levy taxes expires in 1994. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. The Swiss economy is highly integrated with 
international goods, services, labor, and capital markets. The 
process continues and may be accelerating, making the Swiss 
economy increasingly sensitive to international economic 
developments. Swiss exports of goods and services, on average, 
account for approximately 41 percent of GDP while imports account 
for 48 percent. Switzerland’s net foreign asset position is 
equivalent to over 90 percent of GNP, and earnings on foreign 
holdings constitute a substantial portion of national income. 


Preliminary 1990 statistics show Switzerland closing the year 
with a current account surplus of SF 12.7 billion, indicating 
that 1990 is the 9th consecutive year (and the 16th of the last 
17) in which a current account surplus was recorded. A major 
factor in the result was an expansion of exports accompanied by 
slower growth in imports which led to a narrowing of the trade 
deficit from SF 11 billion to SF 8 billion. 


First quarter 1991 results show that the relative weakness of the 
international economy has had a negative impact on Swiss trade 
performance. Goods exports fell by 4.9 percent while goods 


imports fell 2 percent. An increase in exports to Germany, 
Switzerland’s most important trading partner, was offset by 
declining exports to the United States and Britain. Overall 1991 
trade results, and the general performance of the Swiss economy, 
will be heavily influenced by continued growth in Germany and the 
pace of recovery in the United States and Europe. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS. The Swiss enjoy one of the world’s highest 
per capita incomes. Lacking raw materials, their economic 
prosperity is based on a skilled and dedicated labor force, 
advanced technological expertise in manufacturing, and a 
substantial income from services, notably tourism (now the 
country’s third largest foreign currency earner, after 
engineering and chemicals, accounting for 8.2 percent of GDP), 
banking, and insurance. The latest figures published by the 
Federal Office of Statistics show the industrial and service 
sectors together employ approximately 3.1 million people, of whom 
61 percent are active in services and 39 percent in industry. In 
addition, about 4 percent of the working population of 


Switzerland, 125,000 people, are active in agriculture on a 
full-time or part-time basis. 


The unemployment rate doubled since the third quarter of 1990, 
reaching the "unusually high" rate of 1.0 percent in the first 
quarter of 1991. The annual average unemployment rate in 1990 
was 0.6 percent. Certain sectors of industry have begun to cut 





down on employment, in particular the construction industry whose 
activities declined by 3.6 percent last year. Swiss banks, used 
to huge turnovers and high profits, experienced some setbacks and 
increased competition from foreign banks in 1990. Some felt 
compelled to cut costs and jobs. Until 1990 employment growth in 
banks broadly offset job losses in industrial companies that 
underwent structural changes. In general, however, there was 
still an acute shortage of qualified labor, particularly in such 
areas as engineering, chemicals, health care, catering, 
telecommunications, international trade, and insurance. For 
example, last year a leading telecommunications conglomerate 
generated 500 new positions for information systems designers and 


data processors, most of which had to be filled by foreign 
nationals. 


In fact, the labor force grew by 1.4 percent in 1990 only through 
hiring more foreign workers. Their number increased by 50,845 to 
954,940 gainfully employed aliens, which was 5.6 percent more 
than in 1989. Foreign workers accounted for approximately 27 
percent of the work force. However, in sectors like the 
building, textile, shoe, and hotel and catering industries their 
share was perceptibly higher. Foreign labor has long been a 
politically sensitive issue: the government’s policy with 
respect to admitting foreign labor is a permanent struggle to 
reconcile the interests of Swiss industry with the fears of 
certain segments of the population from "excessive foreign 
penetration" and "loss of Swiss identity." The problem is 
compounded by the additional pressure generated by vast numbers 
of refugees seeking asylum in Switzerland. 


A government paper on Swiss immigration and asylum policy was 


debated in the 1991 summer session of Parliament. The proposal 
would relax the government’s tough policy on work permits for 
aliens. The policy suggests that foreign workers be divided into 
three subgroups. The first would comprise citizens of EC and 
EFTA countries. Members of this category would be allowed to 
live and work freely in Switzerland. The second group would be 
made up of Americans and Canadians, who would still be subject to 
minimal restrictions on working and residence rights. 

Eventually, nationals of most East European countries would 
belong to this group. Citizens from all other countries would 
form a third sub-group for whom work permits would be issued only 
in exceptional circumstances. Proponents argue that there would 
be no reason to fear an invasion of workers from the EC and EFTA 
as these countries all enjoy high standards of living, thereby 
reducing the temptation to immigrate to Switzerland. Moreover, 
the high wages offered in this country would be offset by the 
high cost of living and the difficulty in finding housing. 


Nominal wages rose by 5.0 percent in 1990. Since the rate of 

inflation for the year advanced by 5.4 percent, workers in many 
branches suffered a loss in their wage packets. In the fall of 
1990 wage bargaining rounds, an average nominal wage increase of 





7.5 percent was granted. By international comparisons, the Swiss 
still work longer hours than any nationality in Europe. The 
Swiss worked an average of 1,907 hours in 1990. The longest 
workweek is 43.5 hours, the shortest for small trades and public 
administration 41.8 hours. In no sector of Swiss industry has 
the workweek dropped below 40 hours. The Geneva based Beri 
Institute released a global survey on the productivity of 
workers, placing Switzerland second after Singapore. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY AND POLICY. The 1991 crop year is off toa 
good start. Food self-sufficiency, one of the primary goals of 
Swiss agricultural policy, is now two-thirds of total Swiss food 
requirements. For certain commodities, such as grain, 
self-sufficiency ratios are approaching 100 percent. 


Food costs, while still not a major issue with the Swiss 
consumer, are receiving more notice. The Swiss GATT offer made a 
small gesture to trade liberalization. The offer was decried, 


predictably, by farm organizations and, surprisingly, by Swiss 
grain importers. 


Switzerland continues to align its technical regulations with 

those of the EC. For example, on January 1, 1990, it adopted EC 
meat inspection requirements with the intention of joining other 
EFTA members in establishing a joint (EFTA) inspection authority 


to control third country processing plants and export 
certification systems. 


Additional incidences of crazy cow disease were reported in 
Switzerland. As a result, the government has implemented strict 


measures with regard to meat products for human consumption and 
feed use. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE. Switzerland is a $5 billion market for 
agricultural products. While Swiss imports of U.S. grains are 
expected to decline, imports of high value products will continue 
their steady growth. Agricultural imports from the United States 
are expected to total $250 million in 1990. The U.S. share of 
total agricultural imports remains about 5 percent. Cotton, 
tobacco, and almonds continue to rank as the top three U.S. 
agricultural exports to Switzerland. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The Gulf Crisis led to a general decline in business activity in 
Europe. Its effect was aggravated by the double blow of an 
economic slowdown in the United States and the contraction of GDP 
in Switzerland. Nonetheless, on balance, U.S. trade performance 
vis-a-vis Switzerland has been acceptable. The sharp drop in the 
value of the dollar during the war period improved the price 


competitiveness of U.S. exports. From January to April of 1991, 
U.S. export volume was 16.6 percent ahead of the comparable 
period last year. On the other hand, U.S. imports from 
Switzerland have remained fairly stable during the same period. 
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A significant contributor to the positive U.S. export performance 
was the delivery in April 1991 of the first of 12 McDonnell 
Douglas MD-11 aircraft to SwissAir. Although the delivery had 
been delayed by nearly 12 months, the arrival of the first jet 
begins what should be a steady flow of aircraft throughout the 
year which will modernize the SwissAir fleet. The total value of 
the export package will be nearly $1.5 billion, approximately 
one-third of the total U.S. export share in Switzerland for 1990. 


U.S. firms that have positioned themselves to compete in the 
newly integrating European Community will also find themselves 
competitive in Switzerland. Switzerland offers a receptive 
market for products that offer state-of-the-art technology, 
especially where it provides laborsaving solutions. Ina 
high-cost country such as Switzerland where unemployment still 
tends to remain under 1 percent, manufacturers and managers seek 
alternatives to expensive and highly skilled labor. Hence, 
technologies involving computers, computer software, robotics, 
CIM/CAD/CAM, telecommunications (including local area networks) 
and other laborsaving industry sectors find important marketing 
opportunities in Switzerland. 


The essential ingredients for any U.S. firm seeking a successful 
entry into the Swiss market are: a demonstrated commitment to 
the market and a proven reputation for reliability and 
high-quality products or services. The U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service (US&FCS) at the U.S. Embassy in Bern and the 
Consulate General in Zurich provide support to U.S. exporters, 
particularly those infrequent or new-to-market firms seeking a 
niche in this attractive market. Besides service designed to 
provide tailored counseling and product/sector information, the 


US&FCS will support the following events to promote U.S. trade 
and tourism: 


Sep. 30-Oct. 4, 1991 Zurich Matchmaker--with Vienna 
(Security Equipment) 


Oct. 7-15, 1991 Geneva Telecom ’91 Exhibition 
Oct. 14-19, 1991 Zurich Schweissen (Welding) Exh. 


Oct. 25-30, 1991 Zurich Auto Tecnica (Auto Parts & 
Accessories) Exhibition 


Oct. 29-31, 1991 Montreux Travel Trade Workshop ’91 


November 1991 Bern Meet American Business 


Meeting (State Trade Day) 


Nov. 18-24, 1991 San Francisco Wescon ’91 (Electronics) 
Foreign Buyers Prog. Trip 





Nov. 21-27, 1991 


November 1991 


January 1992 
Mar. 23-26, 1992 


April 1992 


Basel 


Zurich/Bern 


Zurich/Geneva 
Montreux 


Zurich 


IGEHO ’91 (Institutional 
Catering) 


BXA Export Control 
Regulations Seminar 


Visit USA Seminar 
Space Commerce ‘92 Exh. 


Fleximation (Computer 


Integrated Mfg.) Exh. and 
Conf. 
April 2-9, 1992 European Watch, Clock and 
Jewelry Fair 
May 5-8, 1992 Worlddidac ’92 
(Educational Teaching 
Equipment) Exhibition 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT. A minumum of laws affect the investment 
climate in Switzerland. Swiss regulations generally accord 
national treatment to foreign firms. Legislation exercising some 


control on foreign investment is confined to the following 


areas: prohibition on the purchase of real estate, other than 
for industrial purposes, without prior government approval; 
limits on the number of foreign personnel; licensing of foreign 
banks and insurance companies; boards of corporations registered 
in Switzerland must have a majority of Swiss nationals; and 
certain corporate regulations protect companies from hostile 
takeover. However, none of these restrictions seriously affect 
business operations. In addition to direct investment, numerous 
opportunities exist for licensing and joint ventures. 


U.S. data indicate that the book value of U.S. direct investment 
in Switzerland in 1990 rose by 23.6 percent to a new record level 
of $23.7 billion. Just over 50 percent of all U.S. direct 
investment in Switzerland was in banking, finance, insurance and 
real estate. Approximately 31 percent of U.S. investments were 
absorbed by the wholesale trade and 5 percent by manufacturing. 
The 627 U.S. companies operating in Switzerland employed some 
50,000 people which corresponded to 1.5 percent of Switzerland’s 
total labor force. Fifteen U.S. companies, among them IBM, 
Digital Equipment, NCR, Philip Morris, McDonald’s, Dow Chemical, 
Hewlett Packard, and Dupont accounted for nearly half of all 
Swiss nationals employed by U.S. firms here. Probably the most 
spectacular U.S. acquisition of a Swiss company in 1990 was the 
takeover by Philip Morris of Jacobs Suchard, the world’s third 
biggest chocolate and coffee group, for an estimated net cost of 
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$3.8 billion. It was the biggest takeover in Europe’s food 
sector since Nestle’s $5 billion acquisiton of Britain’s Rowntree 
in 1988 and will make the American company one of the leading 
players among global food groups. 


TRAVEL USA. Despite a considerable slowdown in travel during the 
Gulf war, the United States remains a favorite overseas 
destination for Swiss travelers. Since the war ended early in 
the spring, bookings for summer travel quickly picked up. In 
addition, a combination of favorable exchange rates and extensive 
promotions by airlines and travel agencies have helped to erase 
much of the damage done during the war period. In 1990, an 
estimated 295,000 Swiss (nearly 5 percent of the population) 
visited the United States. This figure compares favorably to the 
285,000 Swiss visitors in 1989. 


A study performed by a Swiss business school estimates that the 
average Swiss tourist to the United States stays two weeks and 
spends $2,700, exclusive of travel. Based on this figure, 
foreign currency revenues from Swiss travelers would have been 
over $800 million in 1990. Travel to the United States is 
expected to remain popular, but market saturation may be 

nearing. The U.S. tourist industry must be active in promoting a 
diversified market if it wishes to continue to attract the 
high-spending Swiss. 


The affluent Swiss like to travel individually and often seek 
offbeat destinations. This is a plus for lesser known areas in 
the United States which will find opportunities in marketing to 
Swiss travelers. Tour operators, airlines, hotels and other 
organizations serving the tourist industry may participate in 
annual travel promotion events taking place in Switzerland. Two 
highly successful events are organized through the US&FCS in 
Bern--the U.S. Pavilion at the Travel Trade Workshop in Montreux 
and the Visit USA Seminars in Zurich and Geneva. The 1992 Visit 
USA Seminar is being organized in conjunction with US&FCS Vienna 
and USTTA Milan to offer exhibitors the chance to participate in 
a coordinated three-country promotion. 
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